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FOREWORD 


This is a report on the operation of the military assistance program 
in Korea, Thailand, and Iran, submitted by a team of staff technicians 
who were sent to those countries by the Subcommittee for Review of 
the Mutual Security Programs. It reflects their observations in those 
countries during October, November, and December, 1959. The re- 
port deals with conditions as they were at the time of the survey 
team’s visit and has not been revised to reflect subsequent develop- 
ments. 

A separate report on economic assistance operations in the same 
countries will be released in the near future. 

The facts set forth have been developed after detailed examination 
by qualified observers and throw additional light on the military 
assistance program. The subcommittee regards the judgments ex- 
pressed as deserving careful consideration by those responsible for 
administering the program and by the Congress. They are, however, 
the judgments of the survey team and do not constitute formal find- 
ings or recommendations of the subcommittee. 


Tuomas E. Moraan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Review of the 
Mutual Security Programs. 
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MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO KOREA, THAILAND 
AND IRAN 


NATURE AND PURPOSE OF SURVEY 


This is a report of the observations of a staff survey team of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in three Asian countries during the 
period October 7 so! Deostabiar 9, 1959. The three members of the 
team were: Roy J. Bullock, senior staff consultant; Harry C. Cromer, 
detailed from the General Accounting Office; Henry E. Billingsley, 
consultant. 

The group spent 24 days in Korea, 9 days in Thailand, and 16 days 
in Iran. On the way to Korea, the team had an opportunity to 
discuss Japanese-Korean economic and political relations with U.S. 
officials in Tokyo and, on the way home, to visit the headquarters of 
the U.S. European Command in Paris, which has responsibility for 
the military assistance program for Iran, where certain aspects of the 
rad assistance program in Iran were discussed with EUCOM 
officers. 

The purpose of the survey was to observe in detail the functioning 
of the mutual security program at the operating level. In order to 
make this possible, it was decided to have the survey team limit its 
work to three countries rather than to make shorter visits to more 
places. Priority was given to surveying military assistance opera- 
tions, although there was opportunity in all three countries to examine 
various aspects of the economic assistance program. 

The Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual Security Programs, 
after holding four executive sessions during which a comprehensive 
oral report was presented by the survey team and documentary mate- 
rial submitted, directed the survey team to draft separate reports on 
its observations of the economic assistance programs and of the mili- 
tary assistance programs in the three countries visited. 

he reports are admittedly incomplete because material and obser- 
vations nailed by the Executive as involving national security have 
been left out. The Departments of State and Defense made classified 
information freely available to the survey team and were fully coop- 
erative in facilitating its work. Although U.S. officials in the coun- 
tries visited did not lead the survey team to closets in which skeletons 
were located, they apparently imposed no obstacles and unlocked the 
necessary closet doors when requested to do so. 

Had the subcommittee not been willing to respect the classification 
of material imposed by the Executive, the observations would have 
been drastically limited and its ability to report on the status of 
mutual security operations greatly diminished. 

The subcommittee has also withheld material when in its ome 
reporting of facts or incidents would reveal the source of information 


obtained by the survey team from individuals on condition that they 
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be protected. A conscientious effort has been made by the subcom- 
mittee to assure that the published report conveys an accurate im- 
pression of the complete observation of the survey team and that 
observations pol were neither predominantly favorable nor un- 
favorable to the mutual security program. 


DIRECTION OF INQUIRY 


In its review of the military assistance program, the survey team 
was instructed to direct its observations toward and to collect infor- 
mation bearing on the following major questions: 

1. Are U.S.-financed equipment and supplies adequately cared 
for and properly used? 

2. Is is aid supplied on an austere basis so that only essential 
requirements are provided for? 

3. Are the recipient countries capable of using U.S. aid effec-: 
tively, and are they doing what they are supposed to do to make 
the program a success? 

4. Are U.S. operations efficiently organized and administered? 

5. Is there tangible evidence that U.S. assistance is accom- 
plishing its purpose? 


SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS 


1. Question. Are U.S.-financed equipment and supplies adequately 
cared for and properly used? 

Answer. In general, yes. 

In all three countries visited the military forces took pride in the 
U.S. equipment which had been supplied to them and did a good job 
of cleaning and polishing. Storage facilities varied. In Thailand 
they were good. In Korea, as a result of the war, construction has 
not caught up with requirements, and many poor and badly located 
structures are being used. Every unit visited, however, appeared to 
give a high priority to the care and maintenance of its equipment, and 
in no case was the equipment of any unit or installation rusting away 
in the mud. 

In all three countries comprehensive stock control systems patterned 
after those of the U.S. armed services were in effect. Bilingual record 
cards were in use, and U.S. military personnel were on hand in all 
depots to advise and observe the operation of the system. In all 
tests of the records conducted by the survey team, the quantities 
shown on the record cards were found at the places indicated. 

Shortcomings and deficiencies were found in all three countries, 
several of which are discussed in detail below. They appeared, how- 
ever, to be the exception rather than the rule and to reflect mal- 
functioning of procedures and need for additional training rather than 
indifference or neglect. 

2. Question. Is U.S. aid supplied on an austere basis so that only 
essential pene 0 are provided for? 

Answer. The equipping standards established by the United States 


for the military equipment and supplies to be provided to foreign forces 
are austere and have been adjusted to reflect the fact that the require- 
ments of Asian countries for most items, particularly those relating 
to human comfort, are less than those of comparable U. 


S. forces. 
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- Frequent instances of excess quantities on hand were encountered, 

however, several of which are described in detail below. In general, 
they are either items surplus to U.S. military requirements, including 
the stores turned over to the Koreans following the end of the fighting 
or the result of deliveries being made faster than the recipient forces 
could utilize the equipment. 

Under existing U.S. procedures programs are established which have 
not been closely adjusted to current requirements nor have deliveries 
souene been phased to conform to the progress made by the recipient 

orces, 
. The survey team was reassured as to the possible oversupply of 
motor vehicles to the countries visited. In all three countries visited, 
General officers of the local forces were riding in jeeps or in ancient 
civilian sedans predating the military assistance program. In Thai- 
land, the cars used by U.S. MAAG officers at the headquarters 
in Bangkok are bought and paid for by the Government of Thailand 
—not by the United States. (They are mostly of European make 
and carry no military or U.S. identification.) Use of either pase 
senger vehicles or trucks for nonmilitary or ‘unofficial’ purposes 
was observed on only a few occasions. In general, U.S. trucks sup- 
plied to military units were found to be underused, apparently to 
save gasoline. 

3. Question. Are the recipient countries capable of using U.S. aid 
effectively, and are they doing what they are supposed to do to make 
the program a success? 

Answer. The survey team was surprised and impressed by the 
number of officers and noncommissioned officers in all three countries 
who had been trained in the United States, where they had completed 
courses of study offered by our military schools, including not only the 
technical artillery, tank, and infantry schools but also the Command 
and General Staff School at Leavenworth and the Air University at 
Montgomery, Ala. These officers included division commanders as 
well as mechanics and stock control specialists. In all three countries 
large-scale and well-equipped training activities were being carried on. 
This training was under the supervision of U.S. personnel, including 
a significant number of U.S. sergeants, and followed U.S. procedures. 
The recipient governments in all cases appeared to give a priority to 
training. 

The training techniques in use appeared to be capable of making 
truck drivers, radio operators, airplane mechanics and gun crews out 
of boys from country villages with only a primary school education. 
The survey team saw artillery being fired, jet engines being over- 
hauled and tanks being maneuvered by the graduates of such courses. 

The training task is enormous, and it will require years for com- 

letion but there appeared to be no reason to regard the task as hope- 
ess, or to be discouraged by what has been accomplished. 

The most serious lack of cooperation on the part of the beneficiaries 
of military assistance observed by the survey team was financial. 
This criticism is not applicable to Korea where the limited resources 
available and the magnitude of the military program do not permit 
the Government much discretion as to the apportionment of its funds. 
In the other countries, however, the military programs being carried on 
with the aid of the United States are much larger than had heretofore 
been the case, and a substantial increase in the military budget has 
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been necessary even though the U.S. contribution is substantial. It 
has been difficult for these governments to find the necessary money, 
and a number of instances are cited below where certain effective use 
of U.S. military assistance sometimes has been retarded because the 
recipient government had not provided the n money in time. 

In the judgment of the survey team, U.S. officials have not given as 
high a priority as would be desirable to obtaining satisfactory financial 
cooperation from governments receiving military assistance. 

4. Question. Are U.S. operations efficiently organized and ad- 
ministered? 

Answer. The survey team observed a number of operating de- 
ficiencies, several of which are described in detail in the body of the 
report. In most instances these may be attributed to human failures, 
but certain underlying organizational and procedural shortcomings 
were noted. 

Among these basic shortcomings which are discussed in detail below 


are: 
~ (1) Instead of having the U.S. Army handle shipments, paeeiine 
ing of parts, and supervision of the maintenance of motor vehicles for 
the Navy and the Air Force of countries receiving military assistance, 
each of the U.S. services (Army, Navy, and Air Force) handles these 
functions for itself. In one case, vehicles and parts for a fleet of less 
than 50 vehicles were oe ype directly from U.S. depots and 
separate maintenance and overhaul shops were maintained by the 
recipient country even though the local army was servicing several 
hundred identical vehicles. In Korea, flour for the Korean Air Force 
is separately requisitioned from U.S. Air Force stocks in the United 
States and separately stored in Korea in spite of the fact that an 
identical, but many times larger, operation was being carried on for 
the Korean Army. 

This deficiency is referred to in military terms as ‘‘a lack of cross 
servicing.” 

(2) The annual military assistance program for one country visited 

was mete oo and submitted to the Congress before that country’s 
own annual military budget had been formulated. In that country 
the defense buildup was limited by the amount of the local military 
budget rather than by the rate of delivery of U.S. equipment or the 
availability of U.S. advisory personnel. As a result, the program 
submitted to the Congress could not be closely adjusted to the actual 
utilization of U.S. military equipment by the military units of the 
country. 
(3) Tudbe existing U.S. military officer assignment procedures, 
military assistance personnel spend either 1 year in a foreign country 
(if separated from their families) or 2 years (if accompanied by 
families). In general, officers serve only one tour of duty in the 
military assistance program. 

The result is that since 2 to 3 years ordinarily elapse between the 
time when action is programed and the implementation of the pro- 
gram, delivery of the equipment or completion of construction, in 
those cases when the results fall short of expectations there is no 
U.S. official on hand in the country who had responsibility for the 
initial decision or who is fully informed about what was done or why. 

There are understandable reasons for not changing existing officer 
assignment procedures. Until the problem of frequent turnover of 
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military assistance personnel is solved, however, the efficiency of 
military assistance operations will be impaired. 

(4) The coordination of military assistance and economic assistance 
with other U.S. foreign operations to attain the overall objectives of 
U.S. foreign policy in each country was observed to be defective in 
each country visited. The integration of all U.S. activities in a coun- 
try to assure that our foreign policy is carried out effectively is sup- 
posed to be the responsibility of the ‘country team” under the diree- 
tion of the U.S. Ambassador. The ‘‘country team” consists of the 
heads of the military assistance program, the director of economic 
assistance operations, the head of the U.S. Information Service, and 
such other senior officials as may be appropriate. 

In all three countries instances of lack of teamwork by the “country 
team’’ were observed, a few of which are discussed below. It appeared 
to the survey team that U.S. military officials regarded their connec- 
tions with the Pentagon as closer than their connections with the local 
Embassy and gave a higher priority to maintaining d working 
relations with the Pentagon than with the Embassy. y angst of the 
countries it appeared that the Ambassador was reluctant to assume 
responsibility for the overall effectiveness of the military assistance 
program. 

BUILT-IN DEFICIENCIES 

In evaluating the efficiency of the organization and operation of the 
military assistance program in the less developed nations, it is neces- 
sary to consider the conditions under which it operates. 

he technical and administrative skills and mechanism of the gov- 
ernments receiving U.S. aid are not highly developed. Nevertheless, 
they are being called on to administer military programs that are 
inevitably large and complex. The United States has every reason 
to anticipate that in the immediate future, as in the past, the admin- 
ee capacity of nations receiving military assistance will be over- 
taxed. 

The ethical standards, customs, traditions, and aptitudes of the 
peoples of such countries are different from ours, and years must 
elapse before they are changed. Neither “talking tough” nor getting 
agreements in writing will eliminate this problem. 

The justification for and the success of military assistance programs 
include political as well as military considerations. Evaluation of the 
results of U.S. military assistance expenditures cannot be done entirely 
against military criteria. 

An efficient military assistance operation is one which can function 
in spite of such inherent difficulties as those just described. The real- 
istic approach is to adapt the organization and procedures to these 
human, but nevertheless real, conditions. 

As long as the “built-in” deficiencies described above persist, the 
United States must be prepared to accept waste and lost motion in 
the military assistance program. 

5. Is there sangible evidence that U.S. assistance is 
accomplishing its purpose? 

Answer. The ahawer is ‘‘yes’”’ in all three countries visited. 

The physical assets—including airfields and ground force installa- 
tions—at strategic locations in all three countries which are the result 
of the military assistance program are impressive. 
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The quality and readiness of the defenses manned by Korean forces 
along the armistice line are well known and have been inspected by 
many Members of Congress. 

Less well-known and observed by relatively few U.S. civilian visitors 
are the airfields in Thailand at strategic locations for defense against 
invasion from the north. The survey team inspected such fields. 
There are no buildings—not even a control tower—but at each there 
is a thoroughly modern runway capable of handling jets. 

In Iran the survey team visited ground force installations in the 
Khaneh area and a major air base at Dezful, the construction of which 
has been financed primarily with U.S. military assistance funds. The 
installations at Khaneh consist of barracks, warehouses, ammunition 
storage facilities, and all the other construction necessary for the 
maintenance of substantial military forces in a sparsely populated 
area. 

These installations are in a highly strategic location in western Iran 
on the major land route between the Soviet Union and the Persian 
Gulf. Asa result of the building of these new facilities, Iranian units 
are being shifted from their traditional locations in the vicinity of 
Tehran to a site where their presence has a significant deterrent effect 
and where they may be expected to carry out an important military 


A 

he airfield at Dezful has all of the facilities of a major air base in a 
barren region in south central Iran. Before Dezful was built, Iran 
had only one airfield capable of handling jets located at Tehran. 
Now there are two. 

In addition to such physical facilities as these, there are forces in 
being in all three countries equipped with up-to-date U.S. weapons and 
led by generals trained in U.S. military schools. They are flying 
jet planes, firing long-range artillery and maneuvering modern tanks. 

If the basic objective of the U.S. military assistance program is to 

revent war, the U.S. investment in these installations and these 
orces is already paying off. The U.S. Strategic Air Force is not the 
only deterrent against Soviet aggression. U.S.-supported forces in 
each of the three countries visited by the survey team gave evidence 
that they were sufficiently equipped and ready for action so that no 
aggressor could expect to march in without serious opposition. Main- 
taining peace may depend on deterring minor aggressions as well as 
on the deterrence of a nuclear attack. 


NATURE OF U.S. MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Military assistance supplied by the United States to foreign coun- 
tries consists primarily of mulitary hardware—airplanes, tanks, 
artillery, motor trucks, rifles, and ammunition. In a few countries, 
however, we also finance the construction of military airfields, troop 
cantonments and other facilities which are urgently required but 
outside the funding capability of the assisted governments. 

In general, food, clothing, troop pay, and other local costs of the 
forces of the recipient nation are borne by that government. Korea 
is a notable exception to this general policy. Here the large military 
forces in being so far exceed the capacity of the country to maintain 
them that the United States supplies, in addition to hard goods, such 
consumables as food, clothing, and POL as well as underwriting a 
substantial portion of the Korean military budget. 
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Iran receives military hardware as well as physical facilities con- 
structed at U.S. expense and the United States also finances part of 
the military budget. | 

Assistance to Thailand has been limited to military hardware and to 
construction of airfields and cantonments. 

In all cases U.S. personnel is provided to train local forces. 

Items are procured for supply to countries under the military assist- 
ance program by the United States. The procurement and supply is 
generally handled by the same military personnel who supply our own 
oversea forces and under the same procedures. The United States 
does not normally supply money to foreign governments for procure- 
ment or finance procurement by them. 

Nearly all of the military hardware is identical to that used by our 
own forces, although much of the equipment sent to other nations has 
been superseded by improved models and is no longer being supplied 
to our own forces. The principal exception to this procedure en- 
countered by the survey team was the procurement of vehicles (trucks, 
jeeps, etc.) by the United States in Japan to be supplied to the forces 
of Far Eastern countries. These vehicles are quite similar in design 
to U.S. World War II types which are no longer produced by U.S. 
manufacturers and are cheaper to produce and vaablen to operate and 
maintain than the vehicles now being supplied to our own forces. 

In Korea all forces are considered eligible for U.S. assistance. The 
fact that a unit is U.S.-supported, however, does not mean that we 
pay the entire bill for its maintenance; rather, a U.S.-supported unit 
is one eligible to receive U.S. assistance to the extent such assistance 
may be available and agreed upon. 


STANDARDS FOR SUPPLY OF U.S. EQUIPMENT 


In all three countries visited, the U.S.-supported forces were or- 
ganized pretty much according to the U.S. World War II pattern, that 
is, an artillery battery has the same function and structure as a U.S. 
battery, and a battalion of engineers would be organized to do about 
the same things a U.S. engineering battalion would do. 

_ The standards of equipment of U.S.-supported units in nearly all 
instances observed by the survey team were below those of similar 
U.S. World War II units; that is, there were fewer 75 mm. rifles for a 
foreign battalion than would be provided to an equivalent U.S. unit, 
These lower levels reflect such factors as differences in climate and 
geography as well as the more limited missions assigned to such units. 

The trucks and jeeps provided by the United States were observed 
to be definitely at a more austere level than that of U.S. forces. In the 
first place, the transport needs of an infantry or artillery unit of a Far 
Eastern country are recognized to be substantially less than an 
equivalent U.S. unit, in part because the dietary, clothing, shelter, 
and other “comfort’’ requirements of such a unit are much lower than 
those of the United States and consequently make less transportation 
necessary. Furthermore, in addition to the fact that the number of 
vehicles established as ‘‘correct’’ for forces in the Far East is well 
below the U.S. standard, the United States, in none of the countries 
visited, has supplied enough vehicles to bring the number available 
up to the authorized quantity. In one country visited, the overall 
supply of general purpose vehicles on hand was only about 20 percent 
of the U.S. standard. 
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Except for the situation in Korea, noted below, there was no indi- 
cation that senior officers or other officials of the countries visited were 
a with U.S. sedans. Major generals, as well as regi- 
mental and depot commanders, were riding either in U.S.-supplied 
jeeps or in ancient civilian ee eee the military assistance 
program. In Korea, it was reported that about forty 1951 Chevrolet 
sedans were turned over to the Korean Army during 1957. A few of 
these were observed being used by higher ranking general officers. 
Most Korean officers commanding the various installations visited 
were using jeeps. 

Another indication of the austerity with which U.S. military aid is 
provided is the supply of cotton fatigue uniforms to Korean forces. 
(No uniforms are supplied by the United States to the other countries 
visited.) The United States provides cotton fatigues to our own forces 
on the basis of 5 months’ wear per year because they are replaced with 
warmer clothing for the remaining months. Koreans wear cotton 
fatigues the year round but are supplied at the same rate as U.S. 
forces, based on 5 months’ wear. 

The observations of the survey team indicate that the levels of 
equipment on which military assistance programs are based are not 
extrav; t and that when programing and deliveries function as 
intended, military assistance is provided on an austere basis. The 
survey team, however, encountered a number of instances in which 
ina had not conformed to policy and excessive quantities had 

een either programed or delivered. Only a few specifie cases are 
cited so as to avoid giving out a information as to the military 
strength and capability of our allies. 

In one country a substantial number of %-ton trailers were observed 
to be on hand. Inquiry developed the information that several 
hundred of these were excess and that they had been delivered against 
equipment standards which have since been revised downward by the 

nited States, although not yet agreed to by the recipient govern- 
ment. In this case the U.S. officers in charge said that aggressive 
corrective action was not necessary since these trailers, as a result of 
changed requirements for our own forces, were in worldwide excess 
irae and could not be used anywhere else. Procedures would 
ultimately be initiated to dispose of them as surplus. 

“ The survey team was told that winterization kits for jeeps had at 
one time been shipped to Thailand, a tropical country. rrective 
action was taken immediately. This apparently was a case where 
US. supply procedures automatically provided winterization kits, and 
the fault rested more with the U.S. military procedures than with the 
administration of the military assistance program in Thailand. 

- The survey team learned during visits to Republic of Korea (ROK) 
Army supply depots that our military assistance officials in recent 
months had cancelled $21,694,146 of active requisitions because they 
had determined that the material involved was not needed. This 
determination was possible as a result of improvements made in 
Korea’s supply management and stock control practices, including the 
location and recording of equipment on hand in Korea. ese 
improvements followed criticisms of the supply situation made by 
the General Accounting Office and the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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KOREAN SITUATION UNIQUE 


_ In 1955, the U.S. forces turned over to the Korean forces the job be- 
ginning at the port of receiving, storing, and distributing all military 
supplies to their own forces. At the same time, the United States 
also turned over all inventories in Korea for the supply of Korean 
forces. The Koreans were not organized or trained to take over this 
responsibility. The inventories on hand included piles of various 
surplus items left over from the Korean fighting. After several years 
they had not all been sorted, counted, and collected. Meanwhile 
current deliveries of needed equipment and supplies continued. The 
Koreans were overwhelmed. 

The administration of the Korean military assistance program is 
made more difficult by the fact that the program includes food, 
clothing, and other consumables. Furthermore, warehouse and stor- 
age facilities were overcrowded and badly located. Most of them are 

ustered about the port of Pusan, consisting of land and buildings 
taken over for military use during the Korean war. 

The supply situation in Korea was aggravated by the lack of zeal 
on the part of the Korean authorities in straightening it out. Follow- 
ing the end of hostility, the civilian population was poverty stricken 
and the necessities of life were in short supply. The military program 
included many items of vital importance to the civilian economy and 
which were not available from any other source. It was easier to 
delay tightening up controls because officials were conscious of civilian 

ortages. 

Furthermore, the record clearly shows that U.S. military authorities 
did not give highest priority to improving the supply situation. It 
was only after an extremely critical report of conditions in 1957 by 
the General Accounting Office. confirmed by a special survey by a 
committee of U.S. officers for this purpose and emphasized by hearin 
of the Committee on Foreign airs in January 1959, that the 
administrators of the military assistance program in Korea gave a top 
priority to the logistics situation. The accomplishments of the last 
year in getting operations under control give emphasis to the lack of 
interest on the part of our commanders during the years immediately 
following the assumption of supply responsibility by the Koreans. 

Gen. Carter B. Mastuder ecame commander in chief of U.S. 
and U.N. forces in Korea in July 1959. General Magruder was 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics for the Army before going to Korea 
and is an experienced supply and logistics officer. At his direction 
the Koreans began a complete inventory of the 206,000 line items 
which had been furnished under the U.S. military assistance program. 
This inventory was scheduled for completion January 10, 1960, and 
was to be followed by a large scale verification by U.S. officers to cover 
800 or 900 categories of items representing 80 percent of the dollar 
value of the inventory. 

In a number of depots visited by the staff survey team this com- 
prehensive inventory had been completed. As a result of this inven- 
_tory, the United States will have for the first time a comprehensive 
and accurate knowledge of the assets in the hands of the Korean forces. 
Some of the cancellations of requisitions referred to above was the 
result of this more accurate information. 
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The survey team visited 21 military installations in Korea, where 
they inspected operations and asked questions. They talked to a 
number of United States and Korean officers at each. The survey 
team is convinced that supply problems are now receiving adequate 
command attention not only from United States but also from Korean 
military authorities. 


PILFERAGE 


The survey team found no indication that pilferage of military 
supplies and equipment has been a major problem in any of the three 
countries visited, except Korea. In Korea there have been oppor- 
tunities and incentives for pilferage which were not present in Thai- 
land and Iran. 

For one thing, among the three countries, only Korea maintains a 
rigid control over imports so that commercial imports of automotive 
supplies, hardware, and imported consumers goods have been unavail- 
able from civilian sources, even to those ready to pay high prices. 
In the other countries, anyone with the money can import anything 
he wants to. In Korea, furthermore, the military assistance program, 
as already pointed out, has included many more items of use to con- 
sumers than in other countries. iS 

These underlying pressures were avated by the inadequate 
warehousing and poor stockkeeping which have been characteristics 
of the Korean situation until recently, attributable, in part at least, 
‘to the turnover of U.S. military stocks to the Korean armed forces 
in 1955 already mentioned. 

These factors created an environment in which there was an acute 
shortage of supplies of items which were available only from military 
stocks. A few individuals and a considerable number of business and 
aptaanti a enterprises found it profitable to pay top prices for stolen 


In Thailand and Iran, however, while the ever-present temptation 
exists for an individual to steal for his own use when he sees an oppor- 
fanity. there is no substantial economic demand for stolen military 
supplies, and pvecter has never become a significant problem. 

though the basic ‘‘vacuum” in such items continues to exist, a 
number of significant improvements were noted by the survey team: 
_ First, the Korean Government had begun and was carrying on a 
campaign of confiscating military supplies found in civilian hands. 
As a result, tires and automobile accessories of military origin appeared 
to have disappeared from the retailers’ shelves. The only item ap- 
parently stolen from military stocks noted by the survey team, which 
was widely available in retail stores, was paint. 

In the case of tires, which have been particularly vulnerable to 
pilferage, special treads have been reserved for military vehicles only 
and the military tire recap plant as well as the two Korean tire fac- 
tories are branding each military tire with the letters ROKA (Repub- 
lic of Korea Army) molded in the side. 

Substantial losses of construction materials (cement, lumber, etc.) 
which had been noted by the General Accounting Office and other 
previous investigators should be described as diversion rather than 
pilferage, that is, these materials were used for military construction 
purposes other than those for which they were programed and 
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procured rather than stolen and carried away. At the time of the 
survey team’s visit, # joint construction agency, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of both the Military Assistance Advisory Group and the 
Korean armed forces, had just been established to direct the planning 
of and to supervise all military construction. New requisitioning 
‘procedures had been initiated which required that a “bill of materials” 
fe in existence before the issuance of construction materials. These 
new controls constitute a major improvement and should, in the 
gmat the survey team, correct many of the deficiencies previously 
reported. 

The most important improvement noted by the survey team in 
respect to pilferage was the increased command attention to the prob- 
lem by both United States and Korean officials. The reports of 
pilferage submitted by the General Accounting Office, which were 
subsequently verified by special inspections conducted by U\S. 
officers, jolted U.S. military authorities into giving a top priority to 
dealing with the situation. . 

As a result, strong representations were made to the Korean Gov- 
ernment which resulted in prompt and, in some cases, drastic action; 
1,300 Korean officers were retired for lack of efficiency or integrity, or 
both; some went to jail. In its visits to military depots and ware- 
houses, the survey team was impressed with the number of incidents 
reported by U:S. offieers of the priority being given by the Koreans 
to _ prevention of theft and the vigor with which offenders were 
dealt. 

As long as the economic pressures for imported items which cannot 
be supplied through commercial channels persists, there will be a 
pilferage problem in Korea which will require constant and vigorous 
attention. At the time of the survey team’s visit, it appeared that 
the situation was being brought under control. Unless the present 

riorities with respect to this problem are maintained by the United 
States and by the Korean Government, it is likely that the situation 
will again get out of hand. 


STOCK CONTROL 


As has already been pointed out, the U.S. military assistance pro- 
gram provides weapons, ammunition and vehicles, together with spare 
parts and maintenance equipment, which are procured and dis- 
tributed by the same organization and procedures which supply our 
own forces. The forces of the Far Eastern countries are organized 
along U.S. lines. As a result, the supply problem confronting the 
recipient military forces and the procedures followed in meeting the 

roblem tend to become as complex as those confronting our own 
orces. 

The staff survey team began its work in each of the countries 
visited with serious misgivings as to whether forces recruited from 
people unfamiliar with English, to whom complex recordkeeping is 
entirely unknown, most of whom have had no experience or famili- 
arity with mechanical ft a aor could, even under the guidance of 
U.S. advisers, carry on the necessary stock control operations. 

The language problem is formidable. Asian languages have no 
words for many items and parts of modern military and automotive 
equipment (such as ‘“‘carburetor’’). It is not a problem of transla- 
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tion but rather of teaching a new language. The following ‘‘words”’ 
suppposed to be English designations of military items taken from 
inventory reports prepared by Koreans indicate the difficulty: nong, 
zisk, biltu, and winidoc. In Korea the rate of literacy is claimed to 
be 80 percent, but the alphabet consists of symbols found in no other 

uage. In Iran literacy is only about 20 percent, and the charac- 
ters of the alphabet are entirely different from the English alphabet. 
In Thailand 95 percent of the children go to school but the alphabet 
has no resemblance to our own. 

Nevertheless, as a result of detailed observations in 40 military in- 
stallations in the 3 countries visited, the misgivings of the survey 
team as to the ability of the forces of these countries to run adequate 
stock control systems with U.S. guidance were removed. 

In every installation visited where inventories were stored, bilingual 
stock record cards were maintained. In all cases the stock record 
cards were kept by hand rather than by machine, and in most instances 
the files were in cardboard boxes rather than metal cabinets. The 
systems in all cases, however, appeared to be adequate for accounta- 
bility purposes and in every check by the survey team the quantity 
of the item shown by the inventory records was found to be on hand 
at the place indicated. 

In all three countries there were a number of local officers who had 
completed tra‘i‘ng courses in logistics in the United States, and there 
were U.S. officers and enlisted personnel working alongside the local 
people. The ordering of replacement parts and other small items 

resents a difficult sates, The United States publishes the Federal 

tock Listings which list the 344 million items available to maintain 
our Armed Forces. This listing appears in a number of volumes, 
sufficient to fill bookshelves covering the walls of a small office. It 
appears to be standard practice in each of the countries visited to 
have U.S. enlisted personnel check all repair part requisitions for 
reasonableness of the quantity requested as well as against the Federal 
listing to make sure that the item is correctly identified and described 
so as to avoid bringing in the wrong item. 

This is not to say that stock control in the countries visited was all 
that it should be. The observations of the survey team indicate 
however, that the countries instead of floundering with a problem that 
overtaxes their capacity have the situation reasonably in hand. 


CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF U.S. EQUIPMENT 


In all installations visited by the survey team the recipient forces 
appeared to be proud of the U.S, equipment assigned to them and they 
showed great zeal in its care. No evidence of indifference or neglect 
on the part of units to which equipment was assigned for use was 
encountered. 

The rate of deadlined equipment (inoperable—needing repair) was, 
in general, much higher than the acceptable U.S. rate. This was 
attributed primarily to the lack of operating and repair skill on the 
part of using units. It also reflected deficiencies in communication 
and transportation facilities as well as in supply management and 
stock control within the country which delayed the ordering and 
deliveries of parts. 

A limited number of instances of improper handling and neglect 
were observed in the case of items awaiting repair but not in the hands 
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of using units. In one depot, vehicle axle assemblies sent in for rebuild- 
ing were piled on the ground without protection from the weather and 
without adequate protection against breakage. 

An apparently abandoned earthmoving machine (prime mover 
scraper) was discovered near a recently completed mi ie: airstrip 
built by the United States in Thailand. It cost $22,000. There was 
no other construction equipment remaining at the airfield. The U.S. 
military advisory team in the area (four U.S. officers) had no responsi- 
bility for the airfield construction or for the machine. They had been 
informed that the machine needed repair. Its overall appearance 
‘was good—no rust and no parts obviously damaged or missing. In- 
quiry developed the information that the piece of equipment had been 
brought to Thailand under an invoice dated April 23, 1958, and that 
in May 1958 it was reported as needing transmission overhaul. 

There was no indication of concern or of any feeling of urgency on 
the part of U.S. officials as to getting this machine repaired and put 
to work. Records of the officer in charge of construction indicated 
that the item was still being accounted for by that group at September 
20, 1959. The survey team was informed that the inventory records 
would ultimately be processed ai a U.S. depot in the Philippines and 
that the wheels te subsequently start to turn in the direction of 
doing something with this machine. 

There apparently was no further military construction programed 
for Thailand for which this equipment could be used. There is, how- 
ever, a substantial highway construction program in progress, financed 
in part with mutual security funds for economic assistance. Appar- 
ently there were neither procedures in existence nor interest on the 
part of U.S. personnel sufficient to deal with this situation. 


COOPERATION AND CAPABILITY OF RECIPIENT FORCES 


The survey team gave continuous consideration to the possibility 
that recipient governments might value U.S. military assistance more 
because of 4 national, and political considerations than because of 
awareness of the Communist threat and a determination to resist it. 
The question of whether or not military assistance might be accepted 
in the hope that it might lead to more generous economic assistance 
than would otherwise be available was also considered. 

As a result of conversations with military officers and officials of 
all three countries visited and observation of their performance and 
attitudes as well as the opinions expressed by U.S. personnel, including 
senior Officials and isolated training officers stationed with local troop 
units on the frontier, the survey team was reassured on these points. 

In all three countries the government and the armed forces appeared 
to be fully aware of the nature and the danger of world communism 
and to be conscious of a direct and immediate threat to their own 
security. 

The attitude of the Government and people of Korea toward com- 
munism is widely recognized. The inordinately large proportion of 
Korean manpower mops under arms. and the need for maintaining a 
continuing military alert along the entire armistice line provide a 


constant reminder and incentive to the entire population. — 
In Thailand a widespread awareness of the Communist menace 
developed during and subsequent to the conflict in Indochina. Dur- 
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ing the visit of the survey team the nation was acutely conscious of the 
conflict then going on in Laos. Laos borders Thailand on the north 
and the only means of supplying Laos, except by air, is through 
Thailand. The Thai forces appeared to have firmly in mind the need 
for and importance of defending the northern border and an earnest 
desire to cooperate in securing and making effective the line of com- 
munication into Laos. 

Iran shares a 1,500-mile border with the Soviet Union. Soviet 
forces occupied a large area of northwestern Lran which included some 
of the nation’s best farm land as recently as 1946. The Communist 
infiltration of the nation during the Mossadegh regime is still vividly 
remembered. Ever since the revolution in Iraq in the summer of 
1958, the people of Iran have been disturbed by the hostility of the 
Government of Iraq and its toleration of communism. Many in 
Iran believe the Soviet Union is more likely to use Iraq to attack than 
to attack directly. The Shah, after receiving assurance of U.S. 
military assistance, has taken a firm stand against Soviet aggression. 
The armed forces of Iran appeared to realize the danger and to be 
determined to give a good account of themselves. 

The survey team made no effort to conduct a survey of public 
opinion in any country nor is there reason to believe that people with 
whom conversations were held revealed their innermost thoughts, 
hopes and fears. Nevertheless, the enthusiasm of officers and officials, 
the evident pride in their military forces with their modern equipment, 
their desire to attain U.S. standards of performance, as well as their 
interest in and awareness of the threat to their own national security, 
were indications that the situation in all three countries was favorable 
to the attainment of the objectives of the military assistance program. 

The task of developing armed forces capable of effective defense in 
the jet age in countries which in many respects are geared to ox power 
is swaceled by everyone to be difficult and regarded by many as hope- 
less. Success will be determined by men rather than equipment. 

The survey team saw impressive evidence of the extent and effective- 
ness of the training of officers and technicians from general officers 
down to truck drivers. The youth, the enthusiasm, and the compe- 
tence of the senior officers in Korea was not unexpected but inspired 
confidence nonetheless. Even though the enlisted men who fought 
the Korean war have been succeeded by younger men, the trainin 
and traditions have been handed down and the survey team foun 
nothing to contradict the favorable judgment of the quality of the 
Korean forces expressed by our military observers. 

In both Thailand and Iran the survey team was surprised at the 
number of division commanders and other key officers who were grad- 
uates of major service schools in the United States, including the 
Command and General Staff School at Leavenworth and the Air 
University at Montgomery, Ala. In all the installations visited there 
were field and company grade officers as well as noncommissioned 
officers who had been trained in the United States and who spoke 
English fluently. In the jet repair shop of the Iranian Air Force 
20 percent of the noncommissioned officers had been trained in the 
a States. All jet pilots in the Iranian Air Force are US. 
trained. 

The survey eam saw tank units, artillery units and signal companies 
engaged in training. Young recruits were operating radio em tele- 
phone equipment and going through the same sort of exercises as our 
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own recruits. U.S. advisory personnel are scattered through the var- 
ious installations and units, including both officers and NCO’s. They 
———— that recruits from the countries of Asia in spite of their very 
different background responded to the training procedures, and after 
completing the various stages are able to operate and maintain the 
— in a satisfactory manner. 

The survey team had neither the time nor the qualifications to judge 
the effectiveness of the training effort in the countries visited. It could, 
however, observe the magnitude of the effort, the adequacy of the 
equipment and facilities available, the priority given to the training 
by the recipient government, and the interest and effort of the trainors 
and the trainees. Furthermore, the survey team could see tanks and 
vehicles being operated and repaired, artillery fired and jet engines 
being overhauled. Our own training officers said they had no mis- 
givings about flying jets of the local air force maintained by local 
personnel. In one country one of our Air Force officers occasionally 
filled in as a member of a local jet flying team which gave spectacular 

erformances on national holidays. He expressed complete confidence 
in the quality of the maintenance of the aircraft by the local personnel. 

In both Thailand and Iran the shortage of trained personnel is the 
factor limiting the growth and effectiveness of the armed forces. 
Nevertheless, the observable evidence indicated that the training 
program was producing the intended results on a substantial seale. 


COOPERATION OF RECIPIENT COUNTRIES 


Although the three countries receiving military assistance appeared 
to be in agreement with the United States on fundamental issues and 
their attitude toward the United States was cooperative, the survey 
_ team found a number of instances of a lack of cooperation, three of 

which will be cited. 

The survey team, while driving past a multiple-story building under 
construction in the business district of Seoul, Korea, noted that 
Korean Army trucks and Korean military personnel were engaged in 
construction. After determining through nonofficial sources that the 
building was strictly commercial and that space in it was being offered 
for lease in the commercial market, the U.S. military assistance 
authorities were asked for a report. 

The inquiry developed the fact that the principal U.S. officers who 
were directly responsible for supervising the military assistance pro- 
gram knew nothing about the matter although they were able to find 
in the files that a letter of remonstrance had been sent to the Korean 
Government a year earlier. The fact that the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group (MAAG) commanders were unfamiliar with the 
situation was attributable, in part, to the fact that they had only been 
in Korea a few months and were not present when the correspondence 
with the Government of Korea was initiated. 

Classified documents submitted to the survey team as giving the 
full story of the U.S. followup with respect to the misuse of military 
equipment and personnel on this building indicated that the United 
States had not persistently or consistently pursued the matter. Memo- 
randums were circulated within the Xilitary Assistance Advisory 
Group and there were further communications to the Government of 
Korea about the need for tightening up control of military construe- 
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tion, but the matter of the construction of the building in questior 
was never brought to a head. After May 1959 there were no more 
memorandums or correspondence on the subject until the inquiry of 
the survey team in October 1959. 

After the return of the survey team to Washington, the following 
statement was received in a personal letter from an American in 
Korea not responsible for the inistration of the military assistance 
program: 

Do you remember that building the ROK GI were working on downtown. 
Well they are not working on it any more, matter of fact they have got a big si 
out front saying ‘‘We no longer have R.O.K. Army G.I. working on this building!’’ 
It is written in English and in Korean. 

The survey team was not able to determine why the Government of 
Korea used military vehicles for commercial construction in this case. 
Similar instances had been reported earlier by the General Accounting 
Office and by military investigators. It appears, however, that the 
reason the ma Government failed to cooperate for over a year was. 
primarily because the United States did not take vigorous action to 
secure such cooperation. 

In Thailand the survey team noted that several hundred trucks. 
newly arrived from Japan were parked at the Bangkok Ordnance 
Depot rather than being sent forward to the using units as fast as 
they were activated. though a variety of explanations of the situa- 
tion were given, the senior U.S. officials attributed the difficulty to 
the fact that the Thai Government as it approached the end of its. 
fiscal year did not have enough money to pay the rail freight to send 
the vehicles to their destinations. (Road conditions are so poor that 
many parts of the country cannot be reached by highway from Bang- 
kok.) The attitude of the responsible U.S. officials appeared to be 
that this sort of delay was rather “normal” and that no special action 
was indicated. 

During a visit to the Tehran arsenal in Iran, the survey team noted 
an impressive number of installed machines for the manufacture of 
ammunition which had never been used and which the Iranian officers 
in charge said had been supplied under the military assistance program. 
Information subsequently developed shows that the equipment in- 
volved cost $710,816 and that its installation had been completed in 
1957. The failure to use the machinery was attributed to the fact 
that the Iranian Government had not been able or willing to finance 
the additional equipment necessary to complete a production line. 
The reaction of the Military Assistance Advisory Group to the inquir- 
ies of the survey team appeared to indicate that the senior ts. 
officials were not aware of the existence of this unused equipment 
and there was no indication that high priority action had been initiated 
to correct the situation. A further investigation of this matter is 
in progress. 

isagreements as to what share of the burden of the military effort 
shall be borne by the recipient country and what share by the United 
States presumably are inevitable. The budgetary problems of foreign 


nations frequently can be solved only by legislative action, and 
adjustments cannot be made immediately or precisely. Nevertheless, 
it appeared to the survey team that responsible U.S. officials gave a 
lower priority to situations in which U.S. equipment was not being 
used as intended than might have been eupetiel: 
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PROBLEMS ARISING FROM EXISTENCE OF COUNTRY 
FORCES NOT SUPPORTED BY THE UNITED STATES 


In both Thailand and Iran a portion of the total forces under 
arms are not supported with U.S. military assistance. At first 
glance this —— appear to be desirable as indicating less dependence 
on the United States than might be the case if we were supplying 
materials and training to the entire military establishment. the 
other hand, these non-MAP-supported forces are to some degree 
regarded by U.S. military leaders as being in excess of the forces 
necessary to accomplish the a task the recipient country should 
be able and willing to perform in the event of Communist aggression. 

While it must be recognized that there are apparently in both 
countries certain units not requiring U.S. equipment or training, which 
perform support functions essential to the accomplishment of the 
overall strategic mission called for by the agreed strategic plan, con- 
sideration must also be given to the fact that the size and makeup 
of national military establishments may be influenced also by factors 
not related to defense against the Soviet threat. 

Among such factors are a desire to maintain an acceptable balance 
with the forces of neighboring non-Communist countries, the necessity 
for maintaining internal security, and national traditional and cere- 
monial considerations. 

There is always the possibility that the reason why a country 
receiving U.S. military assistance wants to maintain larger forces than 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff regard as necessary is that there has 
never been a precise agreement with the recipient country as to its 
strategic role. 

Whatever the reasons for the existence of sizable non-U.S.-sup- 
_ ported forces in the two countries, the presence of such forces adversely 
affects the U.S. military assistance program in two ways. 

First, it makes more difficult the programing and control of U.S. 
supplies and equipment. In one country the United States was 
supplying and providing replacement parts for trainer aircraft of the 
same type as those flown by non-U.S.-supported units which had 
been procured by the country with its own money. U.S.-supplied 
parts for such planes were not warehoused separately from country- 
purchased parts, and there was no assurance that U.S. parts would 
not be used on planes of non-U.S. supported units. 

Second, and more important, these non-MAP forces are a heavy 
expense to the local government and, consequently, divert funds from 
the support of the more essential military units. 

In both Thailand and Iran the factors limiting the rate of progress 
in developing a modern and effective military force are within the 
recipient country. The observations of the survey team indicate that. 
deliveries of U.S. equipment and the availability of U.S. advisory and 
training personnel are phased so as to precede the actual need of the 
units which are to make use of them. 

In both countries slow progress in attaining certain planned objec- 
tives and specific instances of failure to use U.S. equipment were 
attributed by the responsible U.S. officials to the limited national 
military budgets. To the extent that local military expenditures can 
be diverted from non-U.S.-supported units to those mutually agreed 
to be essential to the common defense, the readiness of the national 
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forces would be advanced and the effectiveness of U.S. military assist- 
ance would be increased. 

It is recognized that there can be no easy or immediate solution of 
the problem of the existence of such ‘nonessential’ forces. The 
United States is clearly not able nor should we desire to dictate the 
makeup or the size of the military forces of our allies. Nevertheless, 
there should not be too much difference between what is best for the 
United States and what is best for our allies in this respect. There 
should be a vigorous and continuous effort to eliminate units not 
needed to perform an agreed upon strategic mission or not clearly 
required to fulfill a recognized and definable national purpose apart 
from considerations of common defense. 

It appeared to the survey team that U.S. officials, while acknowl- 
edging the unsatisfactory situation which existed with respect to non- 
U.S.-supported forces, were not certain as to what units should be 
eliminated and were inclined to accept the condition as a necessary 
evil about which little could be done. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF U.S. ADMINISTRATION 
A. LACK OF “CROSS SERVICING” 


In each of the three countries visited the survey team saw evidence 
of duplication of effort and waste arising from a lack of what the 
military call “cross servicing.” This term refers to the performance 
of functions by one “service” (such as the Army) for the other “serv- 
ices’ (Navy and Air Force) in the interest of efficiency and economy. 

Korea, Thailand, and Iran each have a separate Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and the U.S. Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) 
includes officers from the corresponding U.S. services who advise the 
respective branches of the forces receiving U.S. assistance. It is 
common practice in the U.S. Armed Forces for one service to procure 
for the others. For example, the Army buys tires and tubes for the 
Navy and Air Force as well as military telephone and telegraph 
equipment, while the Air Force buys photographic equipment for the 
Army and Navy. When U:S. forces are stationed overseas, it is com- 
mon for one service to provide automotive repair and maintenance 
for the others, and for one service to store and issue “housekeeping” 
supplies for the others. 

he survey team encountered no indications of accomplishment of 
cross servicing in any of the countries visited. On the other hand, 
in one country where the Army had hundreds of %-ton vehicles, one of 
the other services had less than 50. Nevertheless, the local Army, 
Navy, and Air Force each requisitioned vehicles and parts for its own 
use through the MAAG from Army, Navy, and Air Force depots in 
the United States. Each service maintained its own parts inven- 
tories, and each operated its own repair shops. Since the vehicles, 
parts, and technical advisers were supplied by the United States, it 
clearly would have saved U.S. dollars as well as assured a larger 
proportion of vehicles in service if the Army had taken over the 
entire job of supplying and servicing vehicles for the Navy and Air 
Force. This general situation prevailed in all three countries. 

In Korea the United States supplies flour to the Korean forces, 
which they in turn have iiticdanal into biscuits. Before 1959 the 
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Korean Army handled the requisitioning, storing, and distribution of 
flour as well as the procurement of biscuits. Since then each of the 
services has taken over these functions for itself. As a result, the 
Korean Air Force receives and stores flour which is programed and. 
requisitioned through the U.S. Air Force, while the Army carries on 
similar but much larger operations. 

Senior U.S. officers in all three countries recognized the disadvan- 
tage of the lack of cross servicing but showed little optimism that 
any improvement was likely to occur. They pointed out that the 
Pre me governments felt strongly about maintaining the separation 
of their armed services, and none of the services was willing to be at 
the mercy of the others for supplies and equipment. 

Although the survey team can cite no tangible evidence to support 
this view, we have the impression that the ‘‘service-mindedness” of 
U.S. MAAG personnel has contributed a good deal to the perpetua- 
tion of the unsatisfactory status of cross servicing. 


B. ANNUAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
COUNTRIES SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS MAY NOT REFLECT ABILITY 
OF COUNTRY TO USE EQUIPMENT 


At the time the survey team was in Iran (Thepkatie, 1959) the 
eh gn military assistance program for Iran for fiscal year 1961 
ad been submitted to Washington and had been screened and 
approved by the Department of Defense. The military budget of the 
vernment of Iran had not yet been established, however, nor had 
the U.S. contribution of Iranian currency to the Iranian budget been 
determined. As has already been pointed out, a major factor limitin 
the defense buildup of Iran is the Iranian budget. The activation o 
new units and the filling with trainees of service schools already staffed 
~ and equipped depends on the local currency financing available. 

As a result, Congress was asked to provide funds for military 
assistance to Iran before it was known just what forces were to be 
equipped and what bases would be occupied during the coming year. 
- This situation is inherent (and perhaps inevitable) in military 
assistance programing procedures. The development of annual 
military assistance programs has been a large-scale, somewhat 
mechanical, mass production operation. A determination is made 
for each country of the military units to be supported and of the 
standard equipment each unit is to have. The equipment already 
on hand is then determined and the difference between what the 
units should have and what they do have is the deficiency which the 
military assistance program must supply. These deficiencies are 
reported in units—tanks, weapons, planes—not in dollars. 

Each annual program is eer to fill part of the deficiency of 
each country. The annual programs are adjusted in the light of the 
availability of dollars to finance them, of physically available items 
. wnt and of manufacturing capacity against which orders can 

e placed. 

Machine tabulations of country requirements and deficits are made 
in the Pentagon for each country, and a long process of adjustments 
is carried on with the local MAAG, the regional U.S. command 
(CINCPAC in Hawaii or EUCOM in Paria), and the Pentagon, 
working out a program in which local priorities are balanced against 
USS. availabilities. 
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The survey team was informed that a military assistance p 
for a fiscal year is normally initiated 18 months before the fiscal 
= begins—fiscal year 1961 beginning July 1, 1960, was initiated in 

anuary 1959. ' After the ap sree is finished, it takes 2 additional 
years to complete delivery of the items included. 

The Draper Committee described this programing situation, as 
follows: 

At present, military assistance programs are developed on a straight require- 
ments basis, which means that the total dollar value of programing requirements 
submitted to Washington by the field far exceeds the level of any request that 
might reasonably be made to Congress. This situation is not solely the result 
of field agencies stating high requirements of their own choosing; they are 
directed to translate the Defense Department’s programing guidance into re- 
quirements. This guidance promulgates force objectives and military tasks 
which are clearly infeasible of simultaneous attainment worldwide. 

The Draper Committee recommended the establishment of annual 
dollar ceilings for the eg assistance program for each country as 
the basis for programing rather than the overall deficiency, together 
with greater authority and initiative for the country Embassy and 
Military Assistance Aitvigory officials, The survey team saw evidence 
that action had been initiated to carry out the Draper Committee 
recommendations. 

The fact remains, however, that the money requested from Congress 
for military assistance for Iran for fiscal-1961 is not directly related 
to what oy ta can be supplied to Iran between July 1, 1960, and June 
30, 1961, or should be provided during that period. Deliveries will 
come primarily from appropriations of previous years, and actual 
requirements eniiy to use as distinguished from calculated defi- 
ciencies) will depend on the adequacy of financial and other support 
by the Government of Iran. 

The answer does not appear to be to withhold further appropriations 
until more precise estimates and less time-consuming procedures can 
be developed. A major danger in the existing system, however, is 
that items will be requisitioned and deliveries made against a program 
as_a result of ‘bureaucratic momentum” even though financial, 
political or other conditions make adjustments in deliveries desirable. 

As will be pointed out below, the rapid turnover of military per- 
sonnel (officers separated from their families stay only 1 year—others 
2 years) and the characteristic unsatisfactory relationship between 
the head of the military assistance program and the Ambassador tend 
to povEne effective action of this nature. 

he survey team found instances in which deliveries of U.S. military 
equipment had been held up until unfavorable local conditions had 
been corrected. Such action appears to have been resorted to only to 
deal with “crisis situations.” The point raised by the survey team 
relates, however, to the continual revision of deliveries and the re- 
scheduling of other assistance after the program has been funded. 
Stated differently, if it is not feasible to make current and precise 
adjustments during the programing process, it is essential that such 
adjustments be made later on. | 


C, TURNOVER OF U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL 


- The survey team encountered a number of indications that the short 
tenure in a country of the U.S. military personnel responsible for the 
military assistance program impaired their operating effectiveness. 
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_ United States MAAG personnel are assigned to serve 1 year abroad 
if circumstances are stich that they are separated from their families 
and 2 years if accompanied by their families. 

A number of cases already cited, particularly the failure to stop the 
use of military personnel and equipment in the construction of a 
commercial building and the failure to make use of $700,000 of ma- 
chinery for manufacturing ammunition, are attributable, in part at 
least, to the turnover of U.S. personnel. Matters that were important 
to an individual or to a mission were regarded as less important by 
those subsequently responsible. The new man taking over inevitably 
starts out less well-informed than his predecessor and significant data 
frequently are never passed on. 

Paraorial relationships and mutual confidence are of vital importance 
in dealing with officials of other nations. A major aspect of the mili- 
tary assistance program is the advisory and training function per- 
formed by U.S. personnel. It takes time for a senior US. officer 
to acquire the respect and understanding of cabinet ministers and 
division commanders. Confidence and good will are of equal impor- 
tance in the effectiveness of the U.S. major advising a regiment in the 
field or the U.S. sergeant providing training in the operation of an 
ordnance depot. 

The survey team was impressed with this problem when it visited 
Udorn in northern Thailand, where Thai Army units occupy a position 
of vital importance on the supply route to Laos. The Us. Advisory 
Group was headed by a major and included a captain and a first 
lieutenant. In addition to observing the official relationship between 
the advisory group and the forces to which they were assigned, the 
survey team had an opportunity to accompany the major and his 
fellow officers who attended a Buddhist religious festival given by 
- two Thai battalions on the night of the team’s visit. The fact that 
the major had been invited to attend was a significant indication of 
ve respect and good will with which he was regarded by the Thai 
officers. 

It quickly became apparent to the survey team that the personnel 
of the two host battalions regarded the major as a respected and 
trusted friend with whom they wished to share an important and 
happy occasion. The informal social contacts of the evening, together 
with the attitudes and achievements of the Thai forces observed during 
daytime visits, were convincing evidence of the prestige enjoyed by 
the United States, the pride of the Thai units in their accomplishments, 
and the friendship and cooperation between the U.S. advisers and the 
Thai units at Udorn. 

Unfortunately the major’s year was up about a month after the 
survey team’s visit, and he is now on duty in the Pentagon. 

There can be no doubt that personal relationships of the kind ob- 
served at Udorn are important to the success of the military assistance 
program. It takes time to develop them, and it cannot be assumed 
that each year the new man will be as successful as his predecessor. 

There appear to be two basic reasons for the short tours of duty 
under the military assistance program: 

The first is the problem of housing and climate in the countries 
visited. Living even in the capitals of the three nations involves 
frustration and discomfort at best, and problems of health and 


childrearing are often aggravated. Advisory and training personnel 
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serving with forces in the field commonly live under hardship condi- 
tions. Groups of three or four Americans, without their families, 
live in isolation in or near remote villages under uncomfortable climatic 
conditions. The survey team visited the quarters of the only field 
advisory group in all Thailand that had hot water. This asset ap- 
red to be more than offset by the age and architecture of the 
uilding. Another such group of officers, headed by a major, in 
Thailand reported that their principal weekend entertainment was 
overhauling their jeeps. 

A more serious seule than unfavorable living conditions, however 
appears to be the officer assignment procedures of the U.S. arme 
services. The rules and practices relating to service in the military 
assistance program are those generally applicable to all rotation, 
assignment and career development of U.S. military personnel. 
Their purpose is to serve the requirements of our own armed services. 
and to develop the capability of our officers to serve in these forces. 
They give no evidence of having been adapted to meet the special 
requirements of the military assistance program. 

As a result of casual conversations with many MAAG officers and 
of full and frank discussions with a few, the survey team is convinced 
that the prevailing opinion among officers assigned to the military 
assistance program either is that it is detrimental to their careers or 
that more than one such tour of duty would be harmful. 

Most MAAG officers with whom the survey team had more than 
casual contact appeared to regard the work they were doing as impor- 
tant and to take pride in their accomplishments. They reported that 
their jobs had proved to be interesting and broadening. The number 
of officers who gave evidence of feeling that their efforts were not needed 
or futile were surprisingly few. Nevertheless, when asked whether a 
reassignment to the same country or to another MAAG would be wel- 
come, the invariable reply was that an additional tour of MAAG duty 
would be likely to interfere with future advancement. 

It is recognized that there is no easy or obvious solution to the 
problem of providing longer terms of service for MAAG personnel. It 
clearly would be self-defeating to order officers in isolated and uncom- 
fortable posts, separated from their families, to stay there two or three 
years instead of one. 

While the military assistance program would be improved if officer 
assignment procedures could be revised to make seaaibla the develop- 
ment and future utilization of specialized experience in MAAG opera- 
tions, the impact of such revision on the U.S. Armed Forces and on the 
careers of the officers involved requires careful consideration. 

The fact remains, however, that as long as the present system of 
1- and 2-year tenures i the military assistance program will 
operate under a major handicap. 


D. LACK OF COUNTRY TEAM “TEAMWORK” 


It is standard practice under the mutual security program to have a 
“country team” in each country where the program operates to pro- 
vide overall direction and coordination of the program. The country 
team is headed by the U.S. Ambassador and includes the Chief of the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG), the head of the U.S. 
Operations Mission (USOM), who directs the nonmilitary aspects of 
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the mutual security program, together with such other U.S. officials 
as may be appropriate: Law 

The authority and responsibility of the Secretary of State and of the 
Ambassador with respect to the military assistance program is set 
forth by law as follows (sec. 523 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended) : 

Sec. 523. Coorpination WitH Forerean Poricy.—(a) * * * 

(b) The President shall prescribe if ei are procedures to assure coordination 
among representatives of the United States Government in each country, under 
the leadership of the Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission. The Chief 
of the Diplomatic Mission shall make sure that recommendations of such represent- 
atives pertaining to military assistance are coordinated with political and eco- 
nomic considerations, and his comments shall «accompany such recommendations 
if he so desires. 

(ec) Under the direction of the President, the Secretary of State shall be respon- 
sible for the continuous supervision and general direction of the assistance pro- 
grams authorized by this Act, including but not limited to determining whether 
there shall be a military assistance program for a country and the value thereof, 
to the end that such programs are effectively integrated both at home and abroad 
and the foreign policy of the United States is best served thereby. 


The law also assigns certain responsibilities to. the Secret of 
Defense (sec. 524 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended): 

Sec. 524. Tue Secretary or Derense.—(a) In the case of aid under chapter I 
of this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall have primary responsibility for— 

(1) the determination of military end-item requirements; 

(2) the procurement of military equipment in a manner which permits its 
integration with service programs; 

(3) the supervision of end-item use by the recipient countries; 

(4) the supervision of the training of foreign military personnel; 

(5) the movement and delivery of military end-items; and 

(6) within the Department of Defense, the performance of any other 
functions with respect to the furnishing of military assistance. 

(b) The establishment of priorities in the procurement, delivery, and allocation 
_ of military equipment shall be determined by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has received frequent assurances 
from senior officials of the Department of Defense as well as of State 
that those responsible for administering the military assistance pro- 
gram are fully aware of its political objectives and consequences, as 
well as of its relation to and impact on the economy of the recipient 
country. The country team is cited as being an active and effective 
device for assuring that all mutual security operations are directed 
toward attaining CS. foreign policy objectives. 

In all three countries visited, the survey team was informed by the 
Chief of our diplomatic mission, by the Chief of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group, and by the head of the United States Operations 
Mission that the country team was functioning as intended and that 
all of them regarded it as an important and useful organization. 

Observations of the survey team in all three countries indicated that 
country team performance fell short of that anticipated. 

A number of incidents were encountered in each country supporting 
this judgment, most of which involved classified information, although 
some can be cited. 

In Korea the U.S. Commander is not a member of the country 
team, although he is responsible for the military assistance program 
there. A major general, who is Chief of the Provisional Military 
Assistance Advisory Group belongs to the country team (There is also 
in Korea a Korean Army Advisory Group (KMAAG), which is larger 
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than ProvMAAG and is headed by a major general.). U.S. mili- 
tary personnel regard the Korean situation as exceptional because of 
the fact that the U .S. Commander in Korea is a field commander of 
U.S. forces as well as the United Nations Commander in Chief. The 
opinion was expressed unofficially that it was not desirable that a 
military commander of forces in the field should be in any way subordi- 
nate to or report through the U.S. Ambassador, 

In the case of the use of Korean soldiers and U.S.-supplied milit 
equipment in the construction of a commercial building in Seoul, 
discussed above, the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires (there was no U.S. 
Ambassador to Korea during the survey team’s visit) and his staff 
said that they knew nothing of the incident and had never discussed it 
with military officials. Senior military officials with whom the ques- 
tion was raised indicated that they had seen no reason to take the 
matter up with the Embassy and had not done so, 

The military considerations relating to the construction of the 
building presumably were subordinate to the political and economic 
aspects of the case. If the problem were merely one of putting an end 
to the use of U.S. equipment, a simple order by the United Nations 
Commander (General Magruder) who has all Korean forces under his 
command, should have sufficed. The fact that letters dealing in gen- 
eral terms were written appeared to indicate that such matters as 
national sovereignty, the relations between the two Governments, 
and possibly internal politics were involved. It would appear that a 
situation of this kind should have been considered by the country team 
and that the Ambassador might have been expected to determine the 
priority to be given to it and the procedure to be followed. 

In one country the MAAG reported continuing failure to get the 
Government to agree to a U.S. recommendation on a strictly milit 
matter. When asked about the possibility of having the Ambassador 
intervene, it was made clear that the suggestion was considered to be a 
novel one, and it was stated that “‘on matters of this sort we have more 
influence with the Government than the Ambassador does.” 

The characteristic attitude of senior military officials in all countries 
appeared to be that the Ambassador was head of one department 
and the MAAG chief was head of another. They recognized the need 
for coordination and cooperation, but the prevailing idea seemed to 
be to deal at arms length and not mix into each other’s affairs. 

There were some indications that Embassy officials felt that they 
should have more to say about the military assistance program than 
they did. MAAG personnel seemed to feel no need for greater Em- 
bassy participation in the military assistance program and seemed 
to avoid Embassy contacts. 

Teamwork in the sense of working closely together to attain a 
common objective with an ApErecia fon of the importance of the other 
fellow’s job, accompanied by a readiness to go beyond officially 
assigned responsibility in order to accomplish the desired result, did 
not appear to exist. 

The term “country coordinating committee’ would be more 
descriptive than “‘country team,” 

One instance in which cooperation among U.S. agencies could 
improve the efficiency of the overall program was noted. In all 
three countries there were a number of military airplanes of different 
types available to transport military assistance officials to points 
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throughout the country. This made possible more effective super- 
vision and also facilitated the servicing of personnel stationed at 
isolated and inaccessible posts. 

These planes could not be used by officials responsible for economic 
assistance, however. This was a special handicap in Iran, which is a 
large country where population centers and agricultural areas are 
frequently separated by mountain and desert areas 100 to 300 miles 
across. Availability of air transportation would have made possible 
closer contact between headquarters personnel and field operations 
and might have prevented some of the deficiencies in economic 
assistance operations reported elsewhere. 

It is recognized that a number of prcblems of administration and 
financing would have to be worked out if military planes are to be 
made available for economic assistance purposes. The improved 
supervision and servicing should, however, more than justify any 
additional cost. 


O 


